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The impact of the European boycott on sealskin 
products and large-scale campaigns against the trap- 
ping of fur bearing animals is destroying traditional 
aboriginal lifestyles and cultures that have existed in 
harmony with nature for thousands of years. 
The impact is particularly being felt throughout 


Canada’s Arctic Northwest Territories where Inuit, 
Inuvialuit, Dene and Metis people attempt to main- 
tain a fine balance between traditional lifestyles and 
the modern wage economy in order to preserve their 
cultural identities and to care for their families. 


__ It is on the land and on the water that we gain a 
sense of achievement and identity from our tradi- 

_ tional pursuits of hunting, trapping and fishing. 
Animals, fish and sea mammals we harvest are 
used as our primary source of nutrition and money 

from the sale of products manufactured from the 
skins and furs is used to supplement the precarious 
and fragile economy that exists in most northern 
settlements. | 

In recent years, however, the sealskin boycott and 
anti-trapping lobbies have created marginal fur prices 
forcing many of us to abandon our traditional 
lifestyles. 

What is not understood by many non-native Cana- 
dians, North Americans and Europeans is the nutri- 
tional, educational, social and total cultural 
dependence we have as aboriginal people on the use 
of what non-native people call wildlife resources. To 
us, these resources are our agricultural base — a 
base that we have harvested for thousands of years. 
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The Northwest Territories today offers a way of life that is 
no longer possible to achieve in other more densely 
populated areas of North America and Europe. 

People in Canada’s North still live in harmony with 
nature. We are not divorced from nature to the same degree 
as those who live in the larger population centres. 

Aboriginal people, who are in the majority, insist that any 
industrial development takes place in a manner that does 
not interfere or destroy wildlife habits or traditional relation- 
ships with the land. 

As a result, the Northwest Territories is one of a very few 
populated places in the world that still reflects a natural 
balance between man and nature — a balance that its Inuit, 
Inuvialuit, Dene and Metis residents have respected from 
earliest times. The relationship is spiritual. It is on the land 
that the aboriginal people gain a sense of achievement and 
identity from their traditional economy of hunting, trapping 
and fishing. The land and the people are one. Without this 
relationship, we would not have survived. 

To former Government Leader Richard Nerysoo, a 
Loucheux Dene born in a tent on the shores of the Peel 
River, it can be explained in these terms: 

“Tt is very clear to me that it is an important and special 
thing to be an aboriginal person. It means being able to 
understand and live with this world in a very special way. It 
means living with the land, with the animals and with the 
birds and fish as though they were your brothers and 
sisters. It means saying the land is an old friend, an old 
friend that your father knew and your grandfather 
knew .. . indeed, a friend that your people have always 
known. 

‘‘We see the land as much, much more than others see it. 
Land is not money. To the aboriginal person, land is life. 
Without our land, and the way of life it has always provid- 
ed, we can no longer exist_as people. If the relationship is 
destroyed, we too are destroyed.” as 
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“The land has been, and is, our life and it is our industry, 
providing us with shelter, food and income similar to the in- 
dustries down south supporting the white people.”_ 

— Inuit Hunter David Nasolgaluak, Sachs Harbour, NWT: 

In today’s world, reality dictates the need for a decent 
financial return on seal skins, furs and skin and fur 
manufactured products in order for aboriginal peoples to 
subsist and in order for us to provide for our families on a 
continuing basis. 

Aboriginal people in the North live in small communities 
scattered throughout the sub-arctic and arctic regions of 
Canada and no longer live nomadic lives following the 
seasonal habitats of the various species of wildlife. As a 
result, it costs more money to hunt and to trap and to pro- 
vide a traditional subsistence. 

Furs. Money. Subsistence. The _process_is cyclical. But, the 
anti-trapping and anti-sealing lobbies_have_-gotten-out-_of 
hand_and-have-broken.-that-cycle— 

Faced with the lowest fur prices in 10 years, aggravated by 
spiralling inflation and-world-wide recession; aboriginal 
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ocean. In many_cases, Reis Shaeiiys alee 
that can be pretty demeaning to-anyone-whese identity, 
lifestyle and way-_of life is being pulled out from beneath _his 
feet by-an-emotionally-based-campaign—direeted-at-his— 
livelihood. 

Instead of being able to afford a regular diet of 
nutritionally-sound wild meats and fish, we are being forced 


~into diets of more expensive canned goods and other 


products imported from the southern North American 
marketplace. These products are purchased with public tax 
dollars obtained from welfare payments and unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

It’s not a nice picture. It’s nothing to be proud of. 


“Without seals,” according to _Inuk-hunter_Louis_Tapardjuk, 


“our life is not full” 


It is extremely difficult for aboriginal people in the North- 
west Territories to understand the reasons for the sealskin 
and the anti-trapping lobbies. 

Some of us have visited the abattoires of the south and 
have seen the slaughter of calves and other livestock and the 
forced-feeding of domestic animals and birds as they are un- 
naturally fattened for the marketplace. 

Many have heard of the aristocratic “sport” of fox hunting 
and have seen films showing the chase of a single fox, by 
man, horse and hound, until it no longer has the strength to 
escape its pursuers. 

Other aboriginal people have heard the comments of anti- 
seal and anti-trapping lobbyists and they know, in their 
hearts, that these people will probably never appreciate or 
work towards survival of our cultural ways. 

Almost all of us heard the Animal Liberation Front in 
Europe claim responsibility for statements that rat poison 
had been placed in candy bars as a protest against a candy 
bar manufacturer who had financially supported a medical 
research project on tooth decay using laboratory animals. 

We see and we hear all this . . . and we wonder. 

We wonder about the contradictions, about why animals 
have suddenly become more important than man in areas of 
the world where proper conservation techniques are, and 
always have been, in use. We wonder why the North 
American and European community and its media is so 
caught up in a cause that it is not taking the time to learn 
and present the aboriginal people’s point of view. And we 
don’t understand how a person like Brigitte Bardot can say 
“don't buy sealskins” and everyone jumps. 

It really is getting difficult to understand why the 
descendants of the same cultures who introduced the fur 
trade to North American aboriginal peoples hundreds of 
years ago, are so intent on destroying it today. 
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Patrick Moore of Greenpeace Canada, who has been per- 
sonally involved in the campaign to stop the hunting of seal 
pups in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, recently made the follow- 
ing observations about the harvesting of seals in the North. 

“You can’t grow potatoes up there, you have to eat what 
is available if you live up there — particularly if you live in 
an isolated location. 

“Greenpeace, of course, is opposed at a philosophical 
level to the inflicting of pain on any wildlife at all for any 
purpose. But when it comes to a community up in the high 
Arctic Islands, where you still havea semblance-of_the. 
natural ecosystem and where you still have an abundance of 
the wildlife species . . . | don’t see any reason not to at- 
tempt, at least, to retain some kind of balance between the 
original peoples there and_the-wildlife_resources_and_the 
plant resources that they have depended on for so many 

Unfortunately, for aboriginal people in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, that message from the Canadian director of 
Greenpeace has been buried beneath a regrettable combina- 
tion of public misinformation and misunderstanding that 
originated from an emotional campaign designed to stop the 
hunt of seal pups off Newfoundland and that has since been 
interpreted by various populations as a campaign against the 
taking of any seals. 

There are five different-species-of-sealHiving-in-offshore 
waters of the Canadian Northwest Territories. None of them 
_are endangered. The campaigns against-the-hunt-of seal 
pups have been detrimental to the Northwest Territories 


OES ae peoples, and they don’t even hunt them. 
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_ Campaigns against the hunt of seal pups off the coast of 
/ Newfoundland have had disastrous results on the traditional 
economies of aboriginal people in Canada’s Arctic Northwest 
Territories. 
And now a recently-launched anti-trapping lobby threatens 

to have the same effect on other northern fur products. 


Northwest Territories sealskin statistics (1961 - 1984): 


Number 
Year of Pelts 
1961-62 10,407 
1962-63 27,884 
1963-64 46,962 
1964-65 68,332 
1965-66 51,197 
1966-67 46,355 
1967-68 19,460 
1968-69 27,479 
1969-70 31,185 
1970-71 37,282 
1971-72 30,819 
1972-73 26,363 
1973-74 36,391 
1974-75 40,468 
1975-76 34,270 
1976-77 48,407 
1977-78 26,726 
1978-79 29,352 
1979-80 30,860 
1980-81 42,120 
1981-82 24,512 
1982-83 14,837 
1983-84 7,689 


* Sealskin prices dropped dramatically during these periods as a direct result of anti- 


sealskin campaigns. 


Average 
Price 


Total 
Value 


48,685.50 
236,735.16 
691,706.50 
757,118.56 


305,646.09* 
316,141.10* 
73,948.00* 


211,038.72 
269,384.72 
343,832.24 
302,334.39 
398,081.30 
631,747.76 
692,002.80 
810,485.50 


822,434.93* 
316,970.36* 


415,785.45 
588,022.74 
890,278.16 


476,134.70* 
220,590.50* 
76,555.00* 


“This force (international anti-harvest movements) is poten- 
tially far more dangerous than the threat to our lands posed 
by resource developers and far more oppressing than col- 
onial governments.” — Stephen Kakfwi, President, NWT Dene 
Nation. 

The anti-harvest lobby — its activities, aims, strategies and 
members and its effect on aboriginal peoples — has 
prompted the establishment of an international alliance of 
indigenous people. 

The alliance, operating under the name Indigenous Sur- 
vival Internationale, is setting out to take reasoned and 
positive action to protect aboriginal harvesting rights and to 
maintain an international market for fur resources. 

A six-member steering committee with equal representation 
from Alaska, Greenland and Canada was set up to guide the 
alliance’s work. 

Canadian representative Georges Erasmus of Yellowknife 
had this message for the anti-harvest lobby: 

“We stand united and will work together to protect and 
ensure our cultural survival and we will continue to seek 
recognition of the natural economy as an integral part of the 
global society .. . 

“Only when people and societies are aware of how impor- 
tant harvesting is socially, culturally and economically — to 
the aboriginal peoples and the rest of the world — can the 
threat posed by the anti-harvest lobby be eased.” 
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